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ADEN PROTECTORATE. 2 Aug.—Anglo-Persian Oil Dispute. T),. 
Supreme Court granted an application of the plaintiff (Anglo-Iraniay 
Oil Company) for further particulars to be supplied on the written 
statements of the first and third defendants (the ship’s master and the 
Swiss chartering company) in respect of the oil cargo of the tanker 
Rose Mary. (See pp. 362 and 402). The particulars were ordered to be 
supplied on 23 August. 


ALBANIA. 24 July—Protest re retention of Albanian fishing vessel 
(see Italy). 


ARGENTINA. 24 July—Imports. The Central Bank prohibited all 
imports except in certain exceptional cases. The order was the result of 
scarcity of foreign currency due to crop failures and a consequent fill 
in exports. 

26 July—Senora Perén, wife of the President and a powerful influ- 
ence in the Labour movement of the country, died after a long illness, 


AUSTRALIA. 18 July—Wage Increases. The Arbitration Court 
announced increased basic wages for workers ranging from 6s. to 13s. 
a week, according to the city, with a rise of 75 per cent of the increases 
for women. 

24 July—Immigration. The Ministry for Immigration announced 
that immigration would be reduced to 80,000 annually, or half the 
average for the preceding four years. 

28 July—Government’s attitude re status of Jerusalem (see Israel), 

30 July—Malaya. Mr Menzies announced that with the agreement 
of the U.K. Government Air Vice Marshal Scherger, R.A.A.F. had 
been appointed to be Air Officer Commanding, Malaya, as from 
1 January 1953. 

6 Aug.—Budget. Sir Arthur Fadden, Federal Treasurer, introduced 
to the House the Budget which provided for a total expenditure of 
£A959,430,000, including {A200 m. for defence—an increase of 
£A40,554,000 over defence expenditure for the preceding year. The 
main provisions were: abolition of the 10 per cent income tax levy 
and social service contribution; abolition of land tax; substantial 
reductions in the sales tax; company tax relief including a reduction 
in the public company tax of 2s. in the pound on the first £5,000 of 
taxable income; increases in pensions and other social service benefits 
including the doubling of unemployment and sickness benefits. 

Sir Arthur Fadden said he was budgeting for a surplus of £460,000; 
the Government was continuing its anti-inflation policy as there was 
still inflation, although the country’s position was sounder than a year 
earlier. He had based the Budget on three broad considerations: 4 
reduction in taxation without producing a deficit; state works would 
not be financed out of Commonwealth revenue; and bank credit would 
be. available for truly developmental and productive enterprises. He 
said that during 1951-2 Australia’s international currency reserves had 
fallen from £A843 m. to £A362 m. and stringent measures were being 
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maintained to cut dollar expenditure and renewed efforts made to 
increase dollar earnings. He dismissed talk of a depression as ‘dangerous 
nonsense’ and said that the tax reductions and adjustments were 
designed as incentives to all groups. 


AUSTRIA. 18 July—U.S. High Commissioner. Mr Thompson was 
appointed U.S. Ambassador and High Commissioner in Austria in 
succession to Mr Donelly who was appointed High Commissioner in 
Germany. 

Status of Nazis. Parliament passed three Bills, one of which granted 
an amnesty to certain categories of Nazis, another rescinded the for- 
feiture of their property, and the third restored the right of promotion 
to some Civil Servants who were convicted Nazis. 

26 July—Memorandum to U.N. Members. The text was publish- 
ed of a memorandum recently sent by the Government to U.N. 
members stating the Austrian case for the ending of the occupation. 
It submitted that a new State treaty was not necessary to restore 
Austrian independence, and it protested against the failure of the allies 
to give Austria the treatment conceded to other liberated countries. 

Dr Gruber, Foreign Minister, left for South America with the aim of 
securing support from Latin American States and thereby to obtain 
action in the United Nations to end the military occupation. 

28 July—United States. Status of Nazis. A statement from Wash- 
ington said that the State Department had informed the Austrian 
Ambassador that it was ‘greatly disturbed’ by reports of proposed 
legislation concerning the status of former Nazis while the problem of 
restitution to victims of Nazism remained unsettled. 

30 July—Amstetten Power Station. Russian soldiers began 
patrolling the station which was due to be taken over by the Newag 
(Lower Austria Electrical Supply Corporation) in accordance with the 
federal nationalization law. The Russian local commander had earlier 
intervened in favour of objectors to the change, and had sent a protest 
to the Lower Austria Provincial Government stating that the taking 
over of the station was a threat to the security of the Soviet garrison 
and in accordance with ‘typical American gangster methods’. 


BELGIUM. 26 July—Army Disorders. Serious disorders occurred at 
Namur as a result of demonstrations by soldiers against the increase 
from eighteen to twenty-four months in the conscription period. 
Demonstrations were also reported at Etterbeek, Brussels, where 
troops were confined to barracks. 

29 July—A twenty-four-hour strike was begun at the steel works at 
Ougrée-Marihaye, in protest against the period of military service. 

30 July—Partial strikes occurred in other steel works and in some 
mines. Soldiers again demonstrated in Etterbeek barracks. 

31 July—Further twenty-four-hour strikes were staged in the Liége 
and Charleroi areas. . 

2 Aug.—Military Service. The national committee of the Socialist 
General Federation of Trade Unions ordered a general twenty-four- 
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Belgium (continued) 
hour strike for g August in support of the demand for a reduction to 
eighteen months of the military service period. The executive of the 
Socialist Party endorsed a statement issued by the national committee 
criticizing the Government for introducing a longer term than in 
neighbouring countries and announcing the intention of the Belgian 
trade unions to mobilize international trade union forces for joint action 
by the six member countries of the European Defence Community. 
4 Aug.—About sixty soldiers of a Walloon artillery regiment were 
arrested after demonstrating at Mons. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 5 Aug.—Nigeria. Report of Cameroons 
Development Corporation (see Great Britain). 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 25 July—Jamaica. It was learned that the 
House of Representatives had passed unanimously a resolution in favour 
of self-government and had appointed a committee of seven to draft a 
constitution. The resolution provided that the new proposals should not 
delay the proposed reforms recently agreed upon, namely that there 
should be an elected majority in the executive council and eight elected 
Ministers instead of five; that the Prime Minister should have the right 
to choose or unseat Ministers; and that Ministers should have executive 
charge of their departments. 


BURMA. 19 July—The Prime Minister, U Nu, announced to a mass 
rally that Burma would formally request economic aid from Russia and 


Communist China. He said that U.S. aid had been given without any 
strings and ‘we want to know if similar aid will be forthcoming from 
Russia and new China on the same terms’. 

6 Aug.—Reports reaching Rangoon stated that fighting broke out on 
7 July between two groups of Kuomintang forces in an area roughly 
sixty miles north-east of Kentung in the Shan States. The fighting 
lasted thirty hours and resulted in the repulse of the attacking group 
with heavy casualties. About ten days later the defeated group had 
returned with reinforcements and driven the other group from their 
village. 


CHINA. 17 July—Counter-Revolutionaries. Peking Radio an- 
nounced new measures for the stricter control of counter-revolutionar- 
ies. Controlled elements would be deprived of certain political rights 
including appointment to Government posts and the right to vote. 
Punishments included ‘deprivation of the right of movement’. The 
regulations applied mainly to persons arrested for minor crimes during 
the 1951 campaign and to ex- Nationalist officials or officers insisting on 
a ‘reactionary stand’. The period of control was laid down as three years 
but might be remitted by good behaviour or by assistance in denuncia- 
tions of other counter-revolutionaries. 

26 July—Macao. A cease-fire was finally agreed upon after dis- 
turbances lasting two days on the Chinese-Macao frontier which caused 
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the death of two Portuguese coloured soldiers and one Chinese civilian 
and injuries to seven other Chinese. The trouble arose over the moving 
of a barricade by Mozambique frontier guards. 

29 July—Macao. Frontier fighting broke out again between Portu- 
guese and Chinese troops. 

Disputed Aircraft. Hong Kong Government’s announcement (see 
Hong Kong). 

2 Aug.—Peking Radio broadcast a protest by Mr Chang Han-Fu, 
deputy Foreign Minister, against the British Government’s ‘seizure 
of the aircraft in Hong Kong of the China National Aviation Corpora- 
tion and Central Air Transport Corporation’, and ‘persecution of 
personnel guarding the aircraft’. Mr Chang Han-Fu claimed that the 
British Government had no right to transfer the aircraft to the American 
company and dismissed the legal hearings as ‘inferior shows’. He 
referred to the ‘beating up, arresting, and imprisonment’ of Chinese 
staffs guarding the aircraft and demanded the return of the aircraft. 


CUBA. 1 Aug.—Following their arrest earlier in the week, Senor José 
Figueres, former President of Costa Rica, was charged in court to- 
gether with an assistant of the former President of Cuba (Senor 
Socarras) with plotting to overthrow the Government but were released 
on the ground of insufficient documentary evidence. 

3 Aug.—It was learned that ten men, of whom five were police 
officials, had been arrested for plotting against the regime. The police 
officials had been charged with high treason, and the five civilians had 
been handed over to the civil courts on charges of conspiracy. 


EGYPT. 20 July—Government Resignation. Hussein Sirry Pasha’s 
Government resigned after eighteen days in office. Censorship sup- 
pressed the reasons. 

21 July—Hilaly Pasha, Prime Minister from 2 March till 28 June, 
was asked by the King to form a new Government. 

22 July—New Government. The King approved Hilaly Pasha’s 
new Government of Independents which included: Abd al-Khaliq 
Hassuna Pasha as Foreign Minister; Ahmed Murtada al-Maraghi Pasha 
as Minister of the Interior; and Col. Ismail Shirin Bey (brother-in-law 
to the King) as Minister of War and Marine. 

23 July—Coup d’Etat. A military coup effected by tanks, planes, and 
troops was carried out without bloodshed in Cairo by Gen. Nagib 
Mohammed who proclaimed himself Commander-in-Chief. He 
announced in a broadcast that the Army had no political designs and 
was concerned only with ending Government instability and corruption 
and nepotism, Later Hilaly Pasha’s Government resigned, and it was 
reported that Gen. Nagib and the officers supporting him were demand- 
ing the abolition of martial law, a general election, and the appointment 
of Aly Maher Pasha as Prime Minister. 

The leaders of the coup informed the British and U.S. Embassies that 
the movement was purely an internal affair and the Egyptian Army 
would not tolerate any foreign intervention. 
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Egypt (continued) 

24 July—New Government. A new Cabinet was announced under 
Aly Maher Pasha who assumed besides the premiership the portfolios 
of Foreign Affairs, the Interior, and War and Marine. The other mem- 
bers, who included Abd al-Galil al-Imari Bey as Finance Minister, 
were mainly Independents. 

Sudan. It was announced in Khartoum that in view of events in 
Egypt the Mahdi’s visit to Egypt had been postponed indefinitely. 

25 July—The King confirmed the appointment of Gen. Nagib 
Mohammed as Commander-in-Chief. 

Seven members of the King’s household staff resigned. 

The arrest was announced of the Commandant of the Cairo police 
and of four high officials in the Ministry of the Interior. They were 
stated to be plotting against the public security. The arrest at Sollum of 
Gen. Hussein Sirry Amer was also reported. 

Gen. Nagib Mohammed stated in a broadcast that ‘our sole aim is to 
undertake reforms and conduct a purge in the Army, clean up public 
services, and raise again the standard of the constitution’. 

26 July—King’s Abdication. Troops and tanks surrounded the 
royal palaces in Alexandria and Cairo at dawn, and a few hours later it 
was announced that King Farouk had acceded to Gen. Nagib Moham- 
med’s demands to abdicate and leave the country. His infant son was 
later proclaimed ‘King Ahmed Fuad II of Egypt and the Sudan’. King 
Farouk, accompanied by Queen Narriman and the new infant King, 
left by sea for Italy later in the day. 

The Cabinet announced that it had assumed the King’s constitutional 
prerogatives pending their assumption by a council of regency. The 
Prime Minister said King Farouk had nominated regents for his son, 
and the envelopes containing their names had been deposited in the 
Palace archives and with the Presidency of the Cabinet. 

The abdication was preceded by the resignation of Hafez Afifi Pasha, 
chief of the Royal Cabinet. 

Great Britain. The British Chargé d’Affaires informed the Govern- 
ment that certain precautionary measures were being taken for the 
protection of British lives and property. He added that the British 
Government had no intention of intervening in the existing crisis. 
(A number of British warships left Malta for an undisclosed destina- 
tion.) 

27 July—The Prime Minister confirmed the arrest of Mohammed 
Haidar Pasha, the ex-Commander-in-Chief. The arrest of two more 
officials of the Ministry of the Interior was also announced. 

The security authorities placed under restricted residence several 
persons closely connected with the royal household, including Karim 
Tabet, press counsellor, and orders were given to stop any persons 
entering or leaving the country without permission from the Military 
Command. 

28 July—Nahas Pasha and Serag ed-Din Pasha, the Wafd leaders, 
arrived in Cairo from France. The former was received by Gen. Nagib 
Mohammed. 
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The leaders of the Liberal Party and the Muslim Brotherhood 
pledged their support for the military movement. 

The arrest was announced of Edgar Gallad, owner of the royalist 
newspapers, Al Zaman and fournal d’Egypte. 

British statement on precautionary measures (see Great Britain). 

29 July—The British Ambassador returned to Egypt from the 
United Kingdom and began a series of talks with the Prime Minister. 

It was announced that an exit visa would be required by anyone 
leaving the country. Permission to travel would be given only for 
reasons of necessity, such as education or medical treatment. The 
measure was designed to save foreign currency. 

30 July—The Government abolished the titles of Bey and Pasha 
formerly conferred by the King. 

It was learned that all political prisoners charged with crimes of 
lése-majesté had been released by the Prime Minister’s order. 

The Cabinet reinstated Mohammed Azmi, the general prosecutor 
who had investigated the arms scandal and had been removed by the 
Wafd Government. 

31 July—Company Law. It was announced that the law had been 
amended to omit the requirement that at least 51 per cent of the capital 
of Egyptian companies must be Egyptian. 

Communism. It was learned that persons distributing Communist 
leaflets in Cairo had been arrested. 

Gen. Nagib announced that the army was carrying out a radical 
purge and expected all other groups, including the Government 
machinery and political parties, to purge themselves without delay. 

It was learned that all except three of the senior army officers de- 
tained in the early stages of the coup had been released and also the 
arrested police officers. Further arrests of persons in the palace entour- 
age were announced. 

1 Aug.—Troops were withdrawn from Cairo and responsibility for 
security transferred to the police. 

Gen. Nagib announced the army’s decision to withdraw from 
political affairs which, he said, would henceforth be handled by the 
Government in accordance with the constitution. 

Wafd. The Wafd issued its programme which included: reform of 
the constitution to reduce the powers of the throne; British evacuation 
and rejection of the four-Power Middle East defence pact; increased 
taxation on higher incomes; and a minimum wage scale for peasants. 

Council of Regency. The Council of State recommended that the 
Cabinet be empowered to appoint a temporary Council of Regency 
pending the constitutional recall of Parliament. It also recommended 
that on its recall Parliament should amend the constitution to cover 
the unprecedented occasion. (The constitution laid down that in the 
event of the death of the King and the minority of the heir to the 
throne, the appointment of a Council of Regency had to be approved by 
Parliament.) 

2 Aug.—Council of Regency. The Cabinet appointed a provisional 
Council of Regency to assume the royal prerogatives pending the 
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Egypt (continued) 


appointment by Parliament of a permanent council. It consisted of 
Prince Abdul Moneim, second in succession to the throne; Dr Bahj 
ed-Din Barakat, a former President of the Chamber of Deputies who in 
1951 publicly opposed the Wafd denunciation of the 1951 Anglo. 
Egyptian treaty; and Colonel Rashad Mohanna, an artillery officer 
who took part in Gen. Nagib’s coup. 

Muslim Brotherhood. The Brotherhood issued a _ manifesto 
demanding a constituent assembly to frame a constitution based on the 
Koran; the strengthening of the army; the bringing to justice of all 
Cabinet Ministers who condoned ex-King Farouk’s ‘vice and oppres- 
sion; the fixing of a maximum area for land ownership and the distribu. 
tion of surplus land to peasants; compulsory membership of trade 
unions; and wage fixing in accordance with Islamic principles. 

The Cabinet approved a Bill to permit the trial of Ministers. It was 
made clear that its effect would not be retroactive. 

4 Aug.—The Cabinet approved the appointment of a number of 
committees with wide powers to investigate and report on all Govern- 
ment departments. The Cabinet also passed legislation against the 
illegal gains law, to have effect from 1939. 

5 Aug.—The provisional Council of Regency was sworn in. 

The Cabinet placed Prince Farouk’s property under Government 
custody and ruled that no agent of his could touch it pending further 
investigation. 

6 Aug.—Gen. Nagib announced that he would reorganize the army 
and that Egypt would set up her own arms factories to give the troops 
the most modern weapons and equipment. 

Great Britain. The British Embassy issued, with the approval of the 
Egyptian Government, a statement that it was the desire of both 
Governments to maintain the closest and friendliest relations ‘in the 
present critical situation’ and that no other significance should be 
attached to the recent frequent meetings between the Prime Minister 
and the British Ambassador. 


ERITREA. 18 July—Executive Committee. It was learned that the 
Representative Assembly had appointed an Executive Committee of 
ten members (five Christians and five Ministers) under the chairman- 
ship of Sheikh Ali Mohammed Mussa Radai, president of the Muslim 
League of the Western Province. 


EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY. 23 July—The 
Foreign Ministers of the six member countries of the European Coal 
and Steel Community met in Paris. 

23 July—M. Schuman (France) proposed that Strasbourg should be 
temporarily the seat of the Community’s institutions until agreement on 
the Saar should make the selection of Saarbriicken as the permanent 
seat possible. He suggested that the Saar problem should be solved on 
the basis of Europeanization of the territory. 

24 July—The Ministers decided that the French and German 
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Governments should study the possibility of a Saar solution on the basis 
of Europeanization of the territory. 

25 July—The conference ended after agreeing that the selection of a 
permanent headquarters for the Community should be dependent on a 
Franco-German settlement of the Saar problem, and that as an interim 
arrangement the High Authority and the Court of Justice should 
function at Luxembourg. 

The Schuman Plan treaty came into effect with the tabling of all 
instruments of ratification. 

31 July—It was announced that M. René Mayer, a former French 
Prime Minister, had declined an invitation to be a member of the court 
of justice of the coal and steel pool on the ground that the institutions 
of the pool were not to be in one place, as he had stipulated. 


FORMOSA. 20 July—United States. Admiral Fechteler, U.S. Chief 
of Naval Operations, arrived in Formosa to inspect Chinese Nationalist 
troops and installations. 

5 Aug.—Resumption of Nationalist Chinese relations with Japan 


(see Fapan). 


FRANCE. 17 July—Gold Loan. Subscriptions to the gold loan 
launched on 26 May were closed by decree. 

M. Duclos. The Minister of Justice ordered an inquiry into the 
circumstances in which the contents of a notebook found on M. 
Duclos, when he was arrested on 28 May, were revealed to the press. 

18 July—A Paris court ordered the release from gaol of M. Stil, 
editor of the Communist paper, Humanité, who was arrested on 28 May. 

20 July—Socialist Party. The executive committee of the Socialist 
Party passed a resolution condemning the Government’s economic 
policy. 

21 July—Tunisia. The Secretary-General of the Tunisian Govern- 
ment arrived in Paris with the texts of the proposed reform decrees and 


the modifications suggested by the Bey’s Ministers. 


23 July—Wheat Price. The Government decided to maintain the 
price of wheat at 3,600 frs a hectolitre. The Prime Minister said in a 
broadcast that the national price committee had considered an increase 
justified but that he had decided against a course which might reopen 
the price-wage race. An escape clause would permit an increase to 
3,750 frs if the price index showed an increase. The two national federa- 
tions of farmers and wheat producers announced their disagreement 
with the Government’s decision. 

Gold Loan. The Prime Minister announced that the 34 per cent 
gold-backed loan had raised 428,000 million francs, including 195,000 
m. frs of new money. About 34 tons of gold had been subscribed. 

29 July—Economic Report. The annual report of the Governor 
of the Bank of France stated that, despite high productivity and business 
prosperity, the franc declined internally and abroad during 1951. 
The national income, at 11,800,000 m. francs, was 25 per cent above the 
level for 1950, but the real product was only 5 per cent higher, the rest 
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France (continued) 
of the increase being due to the rise in prices. Salaries and wages had 
risen 50 per cent, and savings had virtually disappeared. 

30 July—Mr Acheson on U.S. off-shore purchases (see United States), 

Total of U.S. military aid (see United States). 

1 Aug.—Saar Negotiations. M. Schuman, Foreign Minister, and 
Professor Hallstein, German State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, began 
negotiations in Paris on the future of the Saar. 

5 Aug.—Rearmament. Speaking at Lorient, M. Pleven, Defence 
Minister, replied to criticisms which had been made in America con- 
cerning the French attitude on the question of American off-shore 
purchases. After recalling French expenditure and military commit- 
ments in Indo-China, Africa, and Europe, he suggested that existing 
difficulties arose from the need for revision of N.A.T.O. methods so as 
to ensure that financial requirements were met without repercussions 
on common objectives. He maintained that a coherent policy was 
impossible so long as the rearmament programme and the off-shore 
purchases programme were drawn up on an annual basis, and he 
deplored a system which made certain N.A.T.O. members dependent 
for arms supplies on one or two other members. Europe, he said, could 
not long be defended on imported weapons alone; such a policy would 
imperil France militarily and perpetuate American aid. The problem 
must be reconsidered by the Atlantic Council, but France would 
never agree to her workers being reduced to unemployment. 

6 Aug.—Tunisia. The press office of the Neo-Destour Party stated 
that the prerequisites for conciliation were a suitable atmosphere, the 
choice of suitable people, and the proposal of reforms which really 
met the aspirations of the Tunisian people. It added that conciliation 
was impossible in a state of siege and censorship, and it pointed to the 
Bey’s consultation with Tunisian notables as proof of the democratic 
and conciliatory spirit of Tunisians. 


GERMANY. 18 July—West Germany. Refugees. The Bundestag 
approved a revised scheme for the resettlement of 100,000 refugees by 
the end of 1952 and 100,000 more by 30 June 1953. 

Equalization of Burdens Bill. The Bundesrat approved the Bill 
which imposed a levy for the compensation of refugees and those who 
suffered loss by bombing in the war. 

U.S. High Commissioner. Mr Donnelly, U.S. Ambassador and High 
Commissioner in Austria, was appointed U.S. High Commissioner in 
Germany in succession to Mr McCloy. 

Berlin. The western commandants announced that allied military 
patrols circulating in western Berlin would be increased. 

19 July—West Germany. Works Councils Bill. The Bundestag 
adopted by 195 votes to 140 the Bill establishing the new constitution 
for the works councils under which industrial workers gained the right 
to co-determination in social, economic, and staff matters. 

20 July—Herr Fette, chairman of the west German trade unions, 
attacked the Works Councils Bill in a broadcast and promised that the 
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trade unions would oppose the Government at the next election and 
throw out the Bill. 

War Criminals. It was announced that Mr McCloy, retiring U.S. 
High Commissioner, had reduced the sentence on the former Wehr- 
macht general Reinhardt. The release of two other war criminals had 
been ordered by the C.-in-C. of U.S. forces. 

24 July—West Germany. Coal Sales Agency. Agreement was 
announced between the Federal German Government and the Allied 
High Commissioners on the procedure for the liquidation of the central 
coal marketing agency, Deutscher Kohlenverkauf, under the allied policy 
of decentralizing basic industries. It was agreed inter alia that liqui- 
dation should be completed by 31 March 1953. A Ruhr joint coal 
services Organization would be set up in place of the D.K.V. to ensure 
a smooth and economic coal distribution. 

25 July—East Germany. Youth Labour Corps. It was learned that 
the East German Government had instituted a labour corps, known as 
‘Service for Germany’, which was described as a voluntary organization 
in which boys and girls of seventeen would serve for six months. 

West Germany. Schuman Plan Treaty. The treaty came into 
force and all allied restrictions on German steel production were lifted. 

26 July—East Germany. An east German judge passed sentences of 
imprisonment ranging from ten years to life on seven east Germans 
accused of spying for the ‘Committee of Free Jurists’ in west Berlin. 

27 July—Berlin. The Soviet authorities complained in letters to the 
U.S. and French authorities that a U.S. and a French aircraft flew out- 
side their respective corridors to the west on 15 July. They also 
demanded an investigation into their charge that U.S. military police- 
men on a U.S. train had fired shots at Babelsberg station on 19 June. 

28 July—West Germany. Refugees. Official figures for refugees 
from east Germany were announced as: May, 5,318; June, 8,541. 

29 July—West Germany. Peterhof Agreement. The Con- 
stitutional Court at Karlsriihe rejected petitions from the Social 
Democratic Party for the invalidation of the Peterhof Agreement of 
1949 and the Franco-German economic agreement of 1950 on the 
ground that they had not been ratified by the Bundestag. In the case of 
the Peterhof Agreement the court held that the High Commissioners 
signed as the supreme authority in West Germany and not as pleni- 
potentiaries of governments. In the case of the Franco-German econo- 
mic agreement it held that the agreement was a political treaty within 
the meaning of the Basic Law. 

East Germany. Politicai Trials. Five persons were sentenced in 
Dresden to periods of from five to thirteen years’ imprisonment for 
activity on behalf of the west German ‘committee of free jurists’. 

30 July—At Kirschau, in Saxony, thirteen persons were sentenced 
to imprisonment for ‘economic crimes’. 

West Germany. Bonn and Paris Treaties: Constitutional 
Court’s Ruling. The Constitutional Court at Karlsriihe rejected as in- 
admissable the Social Democratic application for a ruling that the 
Treaties of Bonn and Paris violated the Basic Law and therefore re- 
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quired a two-thirds majority for ratification by Parliament. The Cour 
held that it was not competent to rule in anticipation of the legislative 
actions of Parliament, and that only a fact in law could be the subject of 
a veto. Such a veto would therefore be admissible only after the rati- 
fication Bills had been passed by Parliament but still required the 
assent of the President of the Republic. The president of the Cour 
said that this decision did not prejudice the question of the legality of 
conscription under the existing Basic Law. 

Communism. The Bulletin of the Government stated that 150 
agents charged with reinforcing the Communist Party and camou- 
flaged organizations had entered west Germany 1 in the past few days, 
They had been directed to organize strike action in co-operation with 
Communist officials. 

31 July—Social Democratic Programme. In its programme for 
the federal elections of 1953, the Social Democratic Party announced 
that ‘the policy of German democracy must not be allowed to be a 
function of the western occupying powers’ and that German unity must 
be not the ultimate but the immediate aim. The west European com- 
munity as envisaged by the Adenauer Government and the Schuman 
Plan States was rejected. 

Saar. The Free Democratic Party declared its opposition to renuncia- 
tion of the Saar. 

U.K. debate on Bonn and E.D.C. treaties (see Great Britain). 

Berlin: American Protest at Kidnapping. Mr Reber, acting U.S. 
High Commissioner, sent a letter to Gen. Chuikov urgently requesting 
the release of Dr Linse who was kidnapped on 8 July. He pointed 
again to the indications of collusion by the east German police and 
expressed his surprise at the boasting over the crime in the East German 
press. He added that the British and French High Commissioners 
shared his views. 

Refugees. It was announced that the total of refugees arriving from 
east Germany during July was over 13,000, the highest ever recorded. 

1 Aug.—East-West Trade. Gen. Chuikov, head of the Soviet 
Control Commission, sent protests to each of the three Allied High 
Commissions, complaining of the ‘enforced disruption’ of trade be- 
tween the east and west zones and demanding the lifting of the ban on 
strategic materials and of all restrictions. Gen. Chuikov referred 
particularly to restrictions on steel imposed in February 1950, which he 
alleged were in violation of the 1949 New York and Paris agreements 
which ended the Berlin blockade. 

Berlin. Kidnapping. A man seeking asylum in west Berlin was 
kidnapped by three civilians in the western sector and removed to the 
Russian sector. Two west Berlin policemen retrieved him at pistol- 
point. 

West Germany. Gen. Handy, deputy C.-in-C. of U.S. forces in 
Europe, moved his headquarters from Heidelberg to Frankfurt. 

East-West Trade Agreement. The Bonn Ministry of Economic 
Affairs announced a new east-west German trade agreement for the 
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exchange of non-strategic goods worth 207 m. marks. Deliveries from 
west to east Germany were to include 29 m. marks’ worth of iron and 
steel products. 

Saar talks (see France). 

2 Aug.—Berlin. Soviet Broadcasting Building. Mr Dengin, 
Soviet representative in Berlin, replied to a letter from Gen. Coleman, 
the British Commandant, in which the latter had stated that he had 
reason to believe that unauthorized persons were entering the broad- 
casting building and that Soviet vehicles entering and leaving the 
grounds had refused to obey signals to halt given by military policemen. 
He had therefore ordered military police, as from 1 August, to satisfy 
themselves that only authorized persons entered the building and he 
asked for Soviet co-operation, as he would otherwise be forced to block 
the side and back entrances used by vehicles. Mr Dengin said in his 
reply that attempts by military policemen to inspect Soviet vehicles 
would be a violation of arrangements in operation since 1945 and he 
could not take cognizance of threats to renew the ‘illegal blockade’ of 
the building. 

3 Aug.—East Germany. The Suffragan Bishop of Fulda in the U.S. 
zone was expelled from the Soviet zone where he had been holding 
confirmation services. 

4 Aug.—Berlin. Soviet Broadcasting Building. Gen. Coleman 
replied to Mr Dengin that he did not intend to search Russian vehicles 
passing into the wireless building or to hinder the movemenis of Russian 
military personnel, but only to ‘ask civilians to verify their identity in 
the normal manner’. 

Political Trials. Three German youths were sentenced in East 
Berlin to terms of nine, eight, and five years for ‘working against the State’. 

West Germany. East-West Trade. Mr Donnelly, the United States 
High Commissioner, pointed out that the Russian protest against 
restrictions on east-west trade coincided with the signing of a new 
east-west trade agreement. He added that the United States would not 
allow strategic materials to go to countries which threatened the free 
world. 

5 Aug.—East Germany. Local Administrative Reforms. The 
west German news agency reported that the framework of the new 
form of internal government in eastern Germany had been completed 
(see g July). Assemblies had been formed for the fourteen regions 
replacing the five Lander, consisting, until new elections, of the former 
Landtage with some nominated Communist members. Districts with a 
population of 500,000 would elect assemblies of sixty members, with 
an additional member for each 35,000 further inhabitants, up to a 
maximum of ninety. Decisions of these assemblies would be subject to 
annulment by the Volkskammer, and each district would have an execu- 
tive council and ten permanent commissions for all branches of local 
government. 

Berlin. Soviet Broadcasting Building. On the arrival of a closed 
Russian military vehicle at the building, the military policemen asked 
the Russian officer and driver whether they had any unauthorized 
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Germany (continued) 
passengers and on being answered in the negative allowed the vehicle 
to drive in. 

6 Aug.—West Germany. U.S. Aid for Coal Industry. Mr Harris, 
head of the United States special mission for economic co- -Operation, 
announced that payments had been stopped from the counterpart 
funds made available by the Mutual Security Agency for investment in 
the German coal industry. He gave as the reason the fact that produc- 
tion was below the target figure, and said the situation needed examina- 
tion. 

In a letter to Mr Harris, Herr Bliicher, Vice-Chancellor and E.R.P. 
Minister, stated that it was legally impossible for the Federal Govern- 
ment to suspend payment from the counterpart fund. He pointed out 
that, as a result of the original undertaking of the M.S.A. mission, the 
Bank for Reconstruction had been empowered to issue credits up to 
40 m. marks, and he contended that the Government could not intervene, 

Church Policy in East Germany. Dr Ehlers, Speaker of the 
Bundestag, said in a broadcast that the east German rulers were adopt- 
ing force to break the east German churches after the failure of pro- 
paganda measures. One of their methods was to separate the Russian 
zone churches from those in west Germany and Berlin. To achieve this 
they were forbidding east Germans to attend church conventions in 
Berlin or west Germany. 

East Germany. Trials. At Leipzig twenty-three persons were 
sentenced to prison terms, of which the maximum was fifteen years, 
for having moved 460 textile machines to west Germany between 


1949 and 1951. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 17 July—Colonial Affairs. Speaking in a Com- 


mons debate on colonial affairs, Mr Lyttelton, Colonial Secretary, said 
he considered that a bold, imaginative policy of colonial development 
would not only bring to the territories possibilities of greater social 
service, help, and prosperity, but would also do much to adjust the 
economic balance between the old world and the new. A study of 
possible short-term capital demands had shown that many of the 
territories could not absorb large capital sums for internal development 
in the short run, but Mr Lyttelton favoured attempts to bring in 
foreign capital over the next decade ‘provided we do not sell our birth- 
right’. He said the original conception of the Colonial Development 
Corporation had not been fully thought out and many of the canons 
governing commercial and other enterprises had been ignored. Lord 
Reith and his colleagues were now tackling many alterations in policy 
and practice. If a proposition was unlikely to yield currently the gilt- 
edged rate, generally speaking the Corporation should not plunge into 
it and risk taxpayers’ money. Mr Lyttelton also set out certain other 
criteria governing the grant of capital sanction. In regard to the land 
problem in Kenya, he said an inquiry was urgent and he hoped to 
make a statement in a month’s time. 

Malaya. Reviewing the progress achieved in Malaya during the past 
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six months, Mr Lyttelton said the chain of command, which was 
imperfect, had now been centred on one man; the police force was being 
reorganized; the Home Guard was being organized with a view to 
encouraging more Chinese to join; the defences of the new villages 
were being improved; and conditions of service in the Civil Service 
had been greatiy ameliorated. Emphasizing the importance of com- 
pulsory primary education, he said that in a plural society self govern- 
ment must be gradually evolved and built up from the local govern- 
ment basis, and he was resolved to help in every way towards creating 
sound and progressive political institutions so far as conditions allowed. 
After recording the acceptance by the Federal Legislative Council 
on 3 July of the National Service Bill, a Bill to form a Federation 
Regiment, and a third Bill to set up elected councils in the villages, he 
dealt with the problems of the rubber industry. Here he considered the 
only solution was to try by a sensible replanting policy to reduce costs 
and increase production. In a final tribute to Gen. Templer’s work, he 
said that the whole morale of Malaya had altered in the past five months. 
Confidence was mounting, enemy morale was falling, information was 
coming in quicker, security forces’ casualties were falling, and enemy 
casualties mounting. He was absolutely confident about the outcome. 
U.S.S.R. Mr Kuznetzov, second secretary at the Soviet Embassy, 
left the United Kingdom in compliance with a Foreign Office request 
(see 12 July). 
18 July—Civil Defence. Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, Home Secretary, 
told the Commons that the Government endorsed the Labour Govern- 
ment’s decision not to spend on civil defence the effort which would be 
inevitable ‘if we thought a major war imminent’. He announced relax- 
ations in the conditions of entry into civil defence services which he 
estimated would make about a million more men eligible, and he said 
that a recruiting drive would start on 1 October. 
22 July—Persia. International Court’s judgement on Anglo-Persian 
oil case (see United Nations, International Court of Fustice). 
23 July—Persia. Mr Churchill, Prime Minister, stated in the 
Commons that the International Court’s ruling concerning its com- 
petence in the oil dispute did not in any way affect the validity of the 
British claim or the Government’s right to continue to support the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in its attempts to secure satisfaction. The 
Government continued to regard products of the oil industry in South 
Persia as the property of the company, and all practical steps would be 
taken to prevent the Persian Government from disposing of the oil to 
third parties. 
25 July—Germany. The statements on Germany issued by the 
three western Foreign Ministers in Washington on 14 September 1951 
were published as a White Paper (Cmd. 8626). 
26 July—Egypt. The Foreign Office announced that ‘certain pre- 
cautionary moves by H.M. Forces’ had been authorized in view of the 
unsettled conditions in Egypt. Warships were reported to have sailed 
from Malta for undisclosed destinations. 
Guided Weapons. Mr Sandys, Minister of Supply, said at a trial of 
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Great Britain (continued) 

guided rockets in Cardiganshire that guided rockets had been developed 
which could travel over 2,000 miles an hour and reach heights ‘far 
greater than any bomber is likely to reach for many years to come’. 

28 July—Egypt and the Sudan. Mr Eden, Foreign Minister, stated 
in the Commons that the movement of certain British forces over the 
week-end was a precautionary measure relating solely to possible 
danger to British lives in Egypt and that the Government had no wish 
to intervene in Egyptian internal affairs. He stressed the Governments 
interest that a ‘stable and orderly’ administration should emerge from 
the Egyptian crisis. In answer to a question, Mr Eden said that the pro- 
clamation of the new sovereign as ‘King of Egypt and the Sudan’ could 
in no way change the Government’s policy in respect of the Sudan. 

Korea. Lord Alexander, Defence Minister, announced in the Lords 
that Gen. Shoosmith had been appointed as a deputy Chief of Staff at 
the H.Q. of the U.N. Commander, Gen. Clark, to whom he would be 
solely responsible. The appointment denoted no increase in the 
responsibility of the United Kingdom Government and there would be 
no change in the channel for consultation which would continue to be 
solely in Washington. 

Reviewing recent events in Korea, Lord Alexander said that photo- 
graphs taken after the raids suggested that about nine-tenths of the 
North Korean generating capacity had been put out of action as a result 
of allied raids. Since the armistice began a year earlier U.N. (including 
South Korean casualties) totalled 80,000 of which 16,000 had been 
killed. Commonwealth casualties were about 2,500 including more than 
400 killed. 

29 July—Economic Situation. During a Commons debate on the 
economic position Mr Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced 
new measures designed to achieve in the second half of the year, after 
taking credit for U.S. aid, a balance with the non-sterling world and at 
least a balance with the world as a whole. 

The measures were: (1) reductions (from the level of the second half 
of 1951) in imports of unrationed foods, except flour and wheat, by 
one quarter, of paper and pulp by more than a half, and of manu- 
factured goods other than machinery and defence supplies by about 
40 per cent; (2) heavy reductions in dollar tobacco imports had already 
been made; (3) coal exports and the sale of defence equipment to be 
increased ; (4) exchange control over credit terms to be moderated and 
facilities under the Export Credits Guarantee Act to be widened in 
order to stimulate exports. 

30 July—Continuing the debate, Mr Churchill, Prime Minister, 
said that the Government were reshaping the original defence pro- 
gramme to bring it into accord with their new assessment of the position 
and in doing so they had to take account of both the ceaseless technical 
developments and of the possibility of a prolonged armed peace or 
cold war. Military defences had to be built up without endangering 
national solvency, and the diversion of resources (especially of steel) 
from defence to the export drive was essential to avoid bankruptcy. 
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Exports of arms would be made to friendly countries: they were best 
sellers and found ready and profitable markets, and they would more- 
over strengthen friends and allies in N.A.T.O. and the Common- 
wealth. Limitations would be assigned to the demands of the rearma- 
ment programme, and the services would have to divide their budgets 
between the maintenance of existing forces and new equipment. 

An Opposition amendment regretting the inadequacy of the Govern- 
ment’s economic programme was defeated by 302 votes to 277. The 
Government motion was carried by 299 votes to 277. 

31 July—Germany: Bonn and E.D.C. Treaties. Speaking on a 
Government motion approving the Bonn treaty of 26 May and the 
E.D.C. treaty and the Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty of 27 May, 
Mr Eden, Foreign Secretary, emphasized the danger of delaying 
ratification and denounced as a profound error the idea that post- 
ponement would make the Russians more amenable. He said that all 
post-war experience disproved this and the Russians would only wel- 
come a delay as a triumph for their policies. It was clear from the 
Soviet Notes what those policies were: they wanted a return to the 
Potsdam system pending a peace settlement, and they wanted a dic- 
tated and not a negotiated peace settlement. They had persistently 
evaded any attempt to ensure the setting up of a freely elected all- 
German Government before a treaty could be negotiated. What they 
wanted was a Germany ‘left in dangerous and irresponsible isolation in 
the heart of Europe’. The Government was convinced that they would 
only see some modification in the Soviet attitude if they proceeded 
firmly with their plans. 

Mr Eden maintained the position of the previous Government that 
the country’s overall defence burdens could not be increased as a result 
of the new treaties, and he pointed to the help which would be derived 
from German rearmament in the common defence effort and added a 
reminder of the formidable increase of competition in the world’s 
market which the United Kingdom would have to face if Germany 
were allowed to devote all her energies to civilian production instead 
of contributing to her own defence. 

Mr Eden finally affirmed that the treaties offered a new future for 
Germany, a new chance for Europe to turn aside from the century-old 
divisions and disputes, and a chance to place relations between Ger- 
many and the western Powers on a basis of friendship and unity. To 
those who would now postpone the issue, he declared that it was the 
country’s duty to give a lead, and that any delay would damage the 
cause of peace, encourage our enemies, and depress our friends. 

Mr Shinwell then moved a Labour amendment accepting the 
aim of the inclusion of a democratic Germany in the European com- 
munity and the principle of German rearmament, but rejecting the 
Government’s proposal as inopportune, particularly while attempts 
were being made to negotiate with Russia, and reaffirming the con- 
ditions laid down by Mr Attlee on 12 February 1951. 

Mr Shinwell’s main points were that the N.A.T.O. countries should 
be adequately armed before German rearmament was allowed, that 
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Great Britain (continued) 
French and German ratification of the treaties should come first, and 
that four-Power talks should be given a chance of success. 

1 Aug.—The Opposition amendment was defeated by 294 votes to 
260 and the Government motion approved by 293 to 253. 

Malta. Mr Lyttelton announced in the Commons that an offer of 
financial assistance to Malta had been rejected by the Maltese Prime 
Minister. He later circulated the following details of the Government’s 
offer which he made clear was quite distinct from the £31 m. Malta was 
receiving for war damage and reconstruction: (1) H.M.G. would make 
a grant of £500,000 to Malta in the current year; (2) the Maltese 
Government would undertake to allocate at least {100,000 to emigra- 
tion expenditure in the current year and to devote to the same purpose 
any of the balance of U.K. aid not needed for recurrent services for 
which provision had been made in the current year’s draft Estimates: 
(3) the U.K. Government would agree to meet for four years beginning 
with the financial year 1953-4 two-thirds of Malta’s annual expenditure 
on an agreed emigration programme up to a maximum contribution of 
£200,000 in any year; (4) the U.K. Government would make an annual 
grant equivalent to the net cost of the imperial side of the dyarchy in 
Malta; (5) the U.K. Government would make a grant of {1-5 m. from 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds towards the Maltese Govern- 
ment’s five-year social development programme. (A promise was made 
of further aid if funds were made available under new legislation after 
the expiry of the existing acts in 1956.) 

In addition the U.K. Government promised to approach Parliament 
to sanction further financial aid if it were agreed that Malta’s financial 
difficulties could not be overcome by her own unaided efforts. A con- 
sultative committee would be set up to provide regular means of con- 
sultation on matters of common interest. 

Dr Borg Olivier, the Maltese Prime Minister, issued a statement 
denying that he had rejected the U.K. Government’s offer. 

United States. Tin. An exchange of Notes between the U.K. and 
U.S. Governments, which was published as a White Paper (Cmd. 
8630), recorded the agreement reached for releasing the United States 
from 1 August from the limitations imposed in March on U.S. pur- 
chases of tin. 

2 Aug.—Gold and Dollar Reserves. The Treasury announced 
that during July the sterling area had a gold and dollar surplus of 
$31 m. bringing reserves to $1,716 m. compared with $1,685 m. on 
30 June. The surplus was calculated after taking account of (a) receipts 
from the United States of $24 m. in military aid and $37 m. under the 
Katz-Gaitskell agreement, and (b) payment to the E.P.U. of £8,200,000 
or $22°8 m. representing the June deficit of {17,100,000 less £8,g00,000 
received in respect of arms to be delivered to Belgium. 

Chinese protest re aircraft in Hong Kong (see China). 

5 Aug.—Cameroons. The fifth annual report of the Cameroons 
Development Corporation was published. It showed that a profit of 
£185,752 had been achieved over the five years of its existence and that 
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the Corporation had financed out of its revenues nearly £1,100,000 
worth of new developments and capital expenditure. 

Japan. Sentence on British Seamen. Mr Eden saw the Japanese 
Ambassador and requested that the two British seamen sentenced to 
imprisonment by the Kobe provincial court be handed over to the Royal 


Navy (see also Fapan). 


GREECE. 19 July—Admiral Mountbatten, British C.-in-C., Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, arrived in Greece on a four-day visit. 

20 July—Cyprus. Archbishop Spiridon addressed an open letter to 
Admiral Mountbatten about the claim to the union of Cyprus with 
Greece. 

21 July—N.A.T.O. Gen. Ridgway, Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe, arrived in Greece on a five-day tour of inspection. 

28 July—Bulgaria. Border Incident. The Defence Minister 
announced that, as a result of an ambush by a Bulgarian patrol on the 
islet of Gamma in the Evros River on 26 and 27 July, three Greek 
soldiers had been killed and four men wounded. Observers of the U.N. 
peace committee had been invited to investigate. 

5 Aug.—The Greek authorities gave the Bulgarians twenty-four 
hours in which to leave the islet of Gamma on threat of military action. 

6 Aug.—An official statement said that Greek army action to re- 
occupy Gamma had been delayed. It was understood that the delay 
was the result of intervention by U.N. peace committee observers. 


HONG KONG. 29 July—Disputed Aircraft. Following a decision of 
the Privy Council attributing ownership of forty aircraft, claimed by 
the Chinese People’s Government, to the Chenault Civil Air Transport 
Company, a U.S. firm which had bought them in 1949 from’ the 
Kuomintang Central Air Transport Corporation, the Government 
announced that it had assumed control of the aircraft under an Order- 
in-Council requiring the Government to carry out control and mainten- 
ance pending final determination of ownership. It had also assumed 
control, pending proceedings in the Hong Kong Supreme Court, of 
thirty-one other aircraft which had been bought from the China 
National Air Corporation. 

3 Aug.—It was learned that the forty aircraft had been handed over 
to the American company. 

Chinese Government protest re aircraft (see China). 


INDIA. 17 July—Korea. Authoritative sources in Delhi stated that 
the Government had for some months been in touch with the Govern- 
ments concerned with the Korean dispute with the aim of helping to 
bring about a settlement. The main outstanding question was the ex- 
change of prisoners. Owing to certain recent developments, more 
particularly the mass bombings of the Yalu and other targets, there had 
been a certain setback to these efforts but further possibilities were still 
being explored. 

Disorders. Disturbances took place in Calcutta for a third successive 
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day when the left-wing ‘famine resistance committee’ called a harta] 
in protest against the dispersal of demonstrators by the police on 15 
and 16 July. Six demonstrators and some policemen were injured when 
the police made a /athi charge and fired one round after being charged 
by a mob. 

24 July—Kashmir. Mr Nehru, Prime Minister, told the House of 
the People that as a result of discussions with Kashmiri representatives 
led by Sheikh Abdullah, the following decisions had been agreed upon: 
(1) The future head of the Kashmir State (in place of the Maharaja) 
should be ‘recognized by the President of India on the recommendation 
of the Kashmiri legislature’. The manner of choice by the legislature 
to be decided by the legislature. He would hold office during the 
pleasure of the President, the normal term of office being five years. 
(2) The Indian flag to be the supreme flag as in other States, but the 
separate State flag could be retained provided its relationship were 
formally made clear. (3) The Kashmiri legislature to have the power to 
define and regulate the rights and privileges of permanent residents of 
Kashmir, especially in regard to the acquisition of immovable property 
and appointment to the Services. (4) The Indian Supreme Court to 
have jurisdiction in regard to fundamental rights of Kashmiris and 
to be the final court of appeal in all civil and criminal matters as 
laid down in the Indian Constitution. The Court to have original 
jurisdiction in respect of disputes between States or between a State 
and the Government of Jndia. The Maharaja’s board of judicial 
advisers to be abolished. (Mr Nehru later informed the press that 
certain fundamental rights laid down in the Indian Constitution would 
not be regarded as applicable to Kashmir. Inter alia, Kashmir’s land 
reforms would be allowed to proceed without the compensation to 
landlords laid down in the Indian Constitution). (5) The President of 
India’s emergency powers to be used, in the case of internal disturbances, 
only with the concurrence of the Kashmir Government. (6) Power 
to reprieve or commute death sentences to reside with the President of 
India. (7) Further discussions to be held regarding the financial 
integration of Kashmir with India. 

5 Aug.—Kashmir. Opening a debate in the Council of States on the 
agreement reached with Sheikh Abdullah, Mr Nehru argued that, 
because of recent events there, Kashmir had to be treated in a somewhat 
different way from other States. He repeatedly emphasized that the 
accession of Kashmir to India became complete both in law and fact in 
1947, and declared that although India was bound by an assurance to 
ascertain the wishes of the Kashmir people, that did not affect accession, 
although if the plebiscite went against it they might cancel accession. 

Referring to the forthcoming talks to be held by Dr Graham in 
Geneva, Mr Nehru said that subject to certain basic principles and 
responsibilities, which had been repeatedly made clear, India was 
prepared to explore every avenue to peace. 

Pakistan. It was announced that a new one-year trade agreement with 
Pakistan, valid until 30 June 1953, had been signed. Pakistan jute and 
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Indian coal, normally the most important items of trade between the 
two countries, were excluded from the schedules, but it was agreed that 
trade would not be confined to commodities mentioned in the schedules. 
It was understood that the omission of jute and coal was due to India’s 
refusal to accept the levy of a discriminatory licence fee on Indian 
purchases of jute. 


INDO-CHINA. 21 July—Viet-Minh troops attacked an undefended 
French rest centre about forty miles south-east of Saigon and massacred 
twenty-one people including two women and six children: twenty-three 
persons were wounded. 


INDONESIA. 2 Aug.—It was learned that decrees had been issued 
ending the state of war and siege throughout the country and imposing 
a new state of war in territorial waters as a measure against smugglers 
and illegal travellers. 


INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS CONFERENCE. 22 July—-The 
conference opened in Toronto. 

25 July—West German Membership. The board of governors 
approved by 33 votes to 5 (Communist States) west Germany’s admis- 
sion to membership. 

Russian Children. The conference defeated a Russian resolution 
asking for the co-operation of the British, French, and U.S. Red Cross 
societies in returning Russian children alleged to have been taken from 
Russia in the war. The U.S. delegate said the Soviet charges were 
baseless, and the British delegate reported that the British Government 
knew of no such Russian children. 

29 July—The general committee accepted the report of the Inter- 
national Committee, the Communist countries opposing. 

30 July—Korea. The conference voted by 60 votes to 13 to stop the 
debate on a Chinese Communist resolution calling on all national 
Red Cross societies to mobilize world opinion so that atrocities in 
Korea should cease and the sanctity of the Geneva Convention be 
upheld. 

31 July—The Chinese Nationalist delegation announced its with- 
drawal from the conference because of the non-acceptance of a protest 
against the participation of a Chinese Communist delegation. 

2 Aug.—_Amendments to Statutes. During discussion of the legal 
sub-committee’s report in the general committee, the delegate of 
the Greek Red Cross said that most of the amendments to the statutes 
and bye-laws proposed by Russia, Poland, Rumania, and Czecho- 
slovakia had been directed against the International Committee and 
all had been decisively rejected. Gen. Slavin (U.S.S.R.) protested 
against the way in which revisions to the statutes had been passed by 
the legal sub-committee and said that Russia would not feel bound 
by them if they were accepted. The legal sub-committee’s report was 
adopted by 62 votes to 16. 

Germ Warfare. The legal sub-committee adopted by 35 votes to 2 
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International Red Cross Conference (continued) 
a Belgian resolution calling for an investigation by the Internation 
Red Cross of Communist charges of U.S. atrocities in Korea. Nin 
members of the Soviet bloc abstained. 

4 Aug.—Revised Statutes. A joint session of the Council 
Delegates and the Board of Governors adopted the revised statutes by 
53 votes to 7, the Communist bloc opposing. 


ISRAEL. 28 July—Australia. It was learned that the Australi 
Government had expressed its concern to the Government at is 
recently-announced decision to move the Foreign Office to Jerusalem, 
It considered the move to be an attempt to make Jerusalem the effectiy, 


capital of the State and to be an abandonment of U.N. recommendation | 
that the city should be international territory under U.N. control. see 
ITALY. 24 July—Albania. It was learned that the Albanian Legatig bee 
had protested against an order by the local magistrate for the retention MMMM jo. 
in Bari harbour of an Albanian fishing vessel as surety for the restitution I. ,,., 
of an Italian fishing vessel which had been forced by an Albanian armed i 


vessel to enter Durazzo harbour. 

26 July—M.S.I. The third national congress of the neo-Fascis 
M.S.I. opened at L’ Aquila. Signor De Marsanich, the political secretary, 
said the party intended to follow democratic methods. He claimed t 
was the only political force capable of providing a defence agains 
Communism, and explained that while the M.S.I. was wholeheartedi 
Republican, its alliance with the Monarchists was based on hatred d 
the current regime’s policy. In foreign policy the M.S.I. supported ti 
west and the Atlantic Pact but favoured a new pact between Ital 
Germany, France, and Spain. 


JAPAN. 21 July——New York discussions on Japanese debts (see Umitd 
States). 

29 July—War Criminals. A Foreign Ministry spokesman said th 
the Governments of the United States, United Kingdom, France, 
Netherlands, and Australia had been approached with requests fi 
clemency, in accordance with the peace treaty, on behalf of 2301 
criminals serving sentences. The Government had also asked Austr 
and the Philippines to repatriate war criminals. 

5 Aug.—Nationalist China. Diplomatic relations with National 
China were resumed with the ratification of the bilateral peace tre 
signed on 28 April. Mr Okazaki, Foreign Minister, expressed his pleas 
that the Republic of China had waived the benefit of the services 
quired from Japan under the San Francisco Treaty and had facilitat 
the release of Japanese war criminals convicted by Chinese courts. 

Eighty-eight of the war criminals in question were released 
Sugamo prison, near Tokio. 

Sentence on British Seamen. Two British seamen were sentens 
by the Kobe provincial court to two and a half years’ imprisonment 
charges of robbery with violence. Representations regarding the ¢ 
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were made to the Japanese authorities by the British and U.S. Ambas- 
sadors in Tokio who pointed out that the whole question of jurisdiction 
Nine HP over U.N. troops was under negotiation (see also Great Britain). 


KASHMIR, 24 July—Agreement with India (see India). 


KOREA. 17 July—Statement on Indian efforts to solve Korean dead- 
lock (see India). 

Admiral Fechteler, U.S. Naval Chief of Staff, told the press in Tokio 
that Gen. Clark, U.S. Supreme Commander, Far East, had been 
authorized to order naval operations against the Manchurian coast 
‘under certain circumstances’. 

The U.N. Command again requested from the Communists informa- 
tion on 1,881 missing U.N. soldiers believed to be prisoners. 

The Communists informed the U.N. Command that they had 
abolished three prison camps and established six new camps, the 
locations of which were shown on a map. They were all in areas fre- 
quently attacked by allied fighter-bombers. 

18 July—Truce Talks. The talks began again in closed session after 
a four-day recess requested by the Communists. 

20 July—The Communist Gen. Nam II sent a letter to the head of 
the U.N. truce delegation protesting against alleged discrepancies in 
U.N. lists of prisoners and demanding an accounting of 610 captured 
men. The letter also asserted that men alleged by the United Nations to 
have escaped from custody had been dropped from aircraft under 
ompulsion into the Communist area to do espionage work. 

21 July—Communist liaison officers handed over a list of about 100 
hinese prisoners whom they stated had not been included on U.N. 
lists but were reported by the International Red Cross. 

22 July—Chinese troops retook a hill position west of Chorwon after 
five days of fighting. 

U.S. Naval Exercises. The C.-in-C. of the U.S. Pacific Fleet 
announced that a major U.S. task force was taking part in exercises 
between Formosa and the Chinese mainland. It was reported that 100 
arrier-based aircraft were taking part in the exercises. 

23 July—Allied aircraft continued their attacks on power plants in 
North Korea. 

25 July—Truce Talks. After eighteen meetings in secret session, the 
Jnited Nations agreed to a Communist request to resume open meet- 
gs. Gen. Harrison, senior U.N. delegate, told the press that the closed 
alks had been ‘completely fruitless’, and a U.N. communiqué disclosed 
hat the Communists had refused to accept a revised list of 83,000 
prisoners willing to be repatriated (including 76,000 North Koreans and 
»,400 Chinese) which the United Nations had submitted on 13 July. 
The Communists had again rejected the principle of no enforced 
epatriation and had stated that the numbers to be repatriated approxi- 
ntenHnated to 110,000 (they later increased the figure to 116,000) and that it 
nent hould include all 20,000 Chinese in allied custody. The Communists 
the HMHad also rejected an allied offer to allow individual interviews of pri- 
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Korea (continued) 
soners declining repatriation by an impartial agency or by joint teams 
both sides agreeing to abide by the prisoners’ freely expressed choice, 
26 July—Truce Talks. Gen. Harrison broke off open truce session; 
until 3 August after hearing Gen. Nam II! repeat denunciations of allied 
proposals for prisoner exchanges and charges of ‘wanton bombing’ by 
allied aircraft. 
27 July—One North Korean prisoner was killed and seven injured 
when attacked by fellow prisoners in the Nonsan camp on the mainland, 
28 July—Communist MIG fighters shot down two British carrie 
aircraft and damaged another in an action about 200 miles from their 


bases in Manchuria. 
Appointment of British Deputy Chief of Staff at U.N. Commanders 


H.Q. (see Great Britain). 
30 July—A heavy allied air raid was made on a metals factory near 


the Manchurian border. 

Speaking at Seoul, Gen. Van Fleet, 8th Army Commander, said 
that the Communists had needed an armistice in June and November 
1951 when they were in bad shape but they had got through the winter 
and he believed that with their million-man army they were ready to 
wait out the war, ‘armistice or no armistice’. He said heavy allied air 
attacks had been profitable and enemy supplies had not been main- 
tained in recent weeks. 

South Korea. Seven members of the South Korean Nation 
Assembly, arrested in May on charges of conspiring with the Con- 
munists, were acquitted. 

1 Aug.—After seven hours fighting U.N. forces seized a long-con- 
tested hill position west of Chorwon. 

3 Aug.—Truce Talks. After a week’s interval senior truce delegates 
met again, and again adjourned their talks for a week. 

Allied aircraft supported by naval guns heavily attacked the power 
plant at Chongjin in North Korea. Land fighting was restricted to brie 
but fierce encounters near Yongchon. 

4 Aug.—Truce Talks. The talks were resumed by staff officers. 

Two heavy allied air raids were made on a military H.Q. new 
Pyongyang. 

5 Aug.—Warnings to Civilians. The Commander of the Fifth Ar 
Force announced that the population of seventy-eight cities and towns 
in North Korea had been warned by radio broadcasts and leaflets that 
those places were potential targets for aircraft attack because military 
headquarters or installations were in or near them. 

Truce Talks. Staff officers reached final agreement on the wording 
for the proposed armistice draft. . 

Prisoners’ Parcels. Gen. Harrison requested Gen. Nam II to allow 
allied prisoners to receive parcels of food, medicine, and clothing and 
suggested that staff officers should meet at once to make the arrangements 

South Korea. Polling took place for the presidential and palit 
mentary elections. Some 50,000 voters were disqualified as uw 
registered. The police were reported to have killed six guerrillas ani 
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wounded ten others of a band of forty which attacked a polling station. 
6 Aug.—Enemy Casualties. Enemy casualties during July were 
estimated by the 8th Army as 4,500 killed, 4,389 wounded, and 84 


prisoners. 


LIBYA. 17 July—Point Four. The U.S. Minister presented the 
Prime Minister with a cheque for $180,000, under the Point Four 
programme, for the construction of ten new schools and the moderniza- 
tion of three existing schools. 


MALAYA. 17 July—A Sakai tribesman was sentenced to death at 
Kuantan assizes for the murder of a British soldier on 28 February 1951. 

20 July—Rubber Tree Slashing. Police reports gave details of 
extensive damage to rubber trees perpetrated by terrorists in Johore 
Bahru, Pahang, and Perak on 14 and 18 July. 

26 July—Fong Moo-Seng, a terrorist who had surrendered, stated 
that the increasing numbers of surrenders had shaken the Com- 
munists’ confidence and discipline was being savagely imposed. 
Deserters were tried by court martial in absentia and condemned to 
death. He reported fear and unrest in the Communist ranks but said 
that many who wanted to sufrender were deterred by stories that they 
would meet with death or life imprisonment. 

30 July—Appointment of Australian as Air Officer Commanding, 
Malaya (see Australia). 

31 July—Tin. The chairman of the F.M.S. Chamber of Mines and 
the president of the all-Malayan Chinese Mining Association issued a 
statement categorically denying charges made in the supplemental 
report on tin of 17 July by the U.S. Senate preparedness sub-com- 
mittee, that a tin cartel existed or that Malayan producers had’done 
anything detrimental to American consumers’ interests. 

1 Aug.—Emergency Figures. Provisional figures for terrorist 
casualties during July were announced as: ninety killed, twelve cap- 
tured, fifteen surrendered, fifty-two wounded. Civilian and security 
force casualties were eighty-one. 

6 Aug.—An official of the Lake Club of Kuala Lumpur announced 
the Club’s decision to accept Asian guests in future (see 9 July). 


MALTA. 1 Aug.—U.K. offer of financial aid and Prime Minister’s 
statement (see Great Britain). 


NEPAL. 21 July—The working committee of the Nepal Congress 
Party directed the Prime Minister, Mr M. P. Koirala, and his colleagues 
(of whom seven were Congress Party members) to resign. The immedi- 
ate reason was the Prime Minister’s refusal to obey instructions from the 
Working committee to reconstitute the Cabinet with seven specified 

ongress members. 

22 July—The Prime Minister rejected the Congress Party order. , 

27 July—It was learned that the Prime Minister and two other 
Ministers had been expelled from the Congress Party for three years as 
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Nepal (continued) 
a result of their refusal to accept the Party’s mandatory list of ne 
Ministers. The action had been taken under the influence of Mr B,). 
Koirala, president of the Congress Party and the Prime Ministery 
younger brother. Three other Ministers had resigned in obedience 4 
the Congress Party’s direction. 

30 July—Mr B. P. Koirala and the three Cabinet Ministers who haj} 
resigned were assaulted by an angry crowd at a public meeting i 
Katmandu. 

Fourteen Nepalese Communists were arrested in a north-west bord, 
district after returning through a pass from Tibet. 


NETHERLANDS. 22 July—Dr Drees, whose efforts since 27 June 
forma coalition Government of Labour, Catholics, Christian Historic 
and Anti-Revolutionaries had failed owing to the final refusal of th 
Anti-Revolutionaries to co-operate, asked to be relieved of the task 
forming a Government. 

23 July—Dr Beel, Catholic Party Prime Minister from 1946-8 ani 
Minister of the Interior in the outgoing Cabinet, was asked by th 
Queen to form a Cabinet. 

31 July—Dr Beel announced his failure to form a Government. i 
had been unable to secure the support of the Labour Party. 

5 Aug.—Dr Donker, leader of the Labour Group in the Seconi 
Chamber, was asked by the Queen to form a Cabinet. 


NEW ZEALAND. 25 July—Balance of Payments. The Reser 
Bank revealed a deficit of {51,274,000 in oversea payments for the yeu 
ended June 1952, compared with a surplus of £39,133,000 the previow 
year. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. 28 July—Sout 
East Europe Command. Gen. Wyman (United States) was appointell 
Commander of Allied Land Forces, South-east Europe. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERI 
TION. 19 July—-Finance. A committee of experts representilf 
Britain, France, Belgium, Federal Germany, Sweden, Italy, and tt 
United States submitted to a Ministerial committee a report on th 
internal financial stability of certain member countries. Among i 
general conclusions the report stated that free currency convertibil 
was the only ‘real safeguard’ for international equilibrium and show 
be the constant preoccupation of practical policies. It listed as genet 
obstacles in the past to the achievement of financial stability: (1) ™ 
practice of unco-ordinated strategic stock piling; (2) the over-valuat 
of certain European currencies ; (3) obstacles to international trade, su] 
as quantitative restrictions on imports and subsidies on exports; (4) 
fragility of the structure of international short-term debts; (5) ® 
inadequacy of some members’ currency reserves. 
The report criticized the British Labour Government’s finan 
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nolicies and welcomed the measures taken by the Conservative Govern- 

ent which it considered should have a powerful disinflationary effect. 
t advised against any tendency in the United Kingdom to an economic 
policy of ‘greater ease’, The experts paid tribute to the extraordinary 
hange in the psychological atmosphere recently achieved in France, 
but considered that strong restraint in investment and spending was 
still essential there. On America, the report welcomed the new restrictive 
redit policy and urged a continuance of tariff reductions. Criticisms 
gainst restrictive monetary practices in Belgium were noted but 
emphatically rejected. 

28 July—Coal. The ministerial group set up to make proposals for 
ncreasing European coal production approved its second report. An 
account of production and consumption trends during the first half of 
1952 was given, and broadly speaking the group reaffirmed the con- 
lusion of its report in March that, if prevailing trends were maintained, 
ember countries would be able to dispense with exceptional coal 


mports by 1954. 


PACIFIC COUNCIL. 4 Aug.—The first conference of the three- 
Power Pacific Council set up under the Pacific Security Pact of Sep- 
tember 1951 began in Honolulu. The three Foreign Ministers— 
Mr Acheson (U.S.A.), Mr Casey (Australia), and Mr Webb (New 
ealand), attended and Mr Acheson’s advisers included Dr Jessup, 
mbassador-at-large, and the C.-in-C. of the U.S. Pacific Fleet. 

6 Aug.—A communiqué issued on the conclusion of the conference 
announced the following decisions: (1) the three Ministers would meet 
annually, in each respective capital by turn; (2) meetings of deputies 
vould be held in Washington to provide for continuing consultations ; 
3) an early meeting of military officers accredited to the Council would 
ake place in Honolulu to work out details of the military machine 
required under the treaty, the general nature of which had already been 
agreed upon; (4) it was decided that to attempt to establish relationships 
vith other States or regional organizations would be premature at such 
an early stage, but the Council would continue througi: *xisting chan- 
nels to keep in close touch with other States concerned to preserve 
peace in the Pacific area. 

(In referring to the Council and the treaty it was agreed to use the 
erm ‘Anzus’). 


PAKISTAN. 20 July—Disorders. The West Punjab Government 
announced that six persons had been killed in Multan as a result of 
police firing on an ‘unlawful and violent crowd’. The disorder was 
—— inspired by the rumour of a police charge against an illegal 
assembly, 


5 Aug.—T rade agreement with India (see India). 


PERSIA. 17 July—The Majlis in secret session was informed by 
Hussein Ala, the Court Minister, that the Shah had refused to give 
Dr Moussadek the war portfolio because, according to the constitu- 
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Persia (continued) 
tion, the Shah was the supreme commander of the armed force, 

Nomination of Qavam as-Saltana. Qavam as-Saltana (Prin 
Minister in 1946 and 1947) was nominated premier in the Majlis by » 
votes, with 30 abstentions by the National Front and 3 other abstep. 
tions. 

Tanks and armoured cars patrolled in Tehran, and several person 
demonstrating against the Shah and the new premier were arrested, 

18 July—The Shah instructed Qavam as-Saltana to form a ney 
Cabinet. ; 

In a policy statement which was broadcast by Tehran radio, Qavan 
as-Saltana said that the oil question had inflamed the country and 
thrown it into disorder and he was resolved to solve both it and th 
financial crisis. While praising Dr Moussadek’s resistance to foreign 
pressure, he condemned his policy of adopting a widespread campaign 
against a foreign country. He said that he would maintain friendly 
relations with all foreign Powers, especially Persia’s traditional friends, 
and he would try to keep religion separate from the State. He gave: 
warning that strong measures would be taken against those who tried 
to sabotage the Government's efforts. 

19 July—Qavam as-Saltana stated that although he agreed with the 
principle of oil nationalization he was against the standstill of the 
industry. 

Riots in Tehran. After a day of clashes between troops and police 
and the supporters of Dr Moussadek the Government announced that: 
curfew would be imposed in Tehran the following day. 

It was reliably reported that Qavam had offered his resignation to 
the Shah on the ground that he lacked sufficient powers to deal with the 
chaotic situation but that the Shah had refused to accept it and had 
urged him to use all legal powers to restore order. 

Representatives of the (Communist) Association for Fighting 
Imperialism offered their support to the National Front in fighting 
‘imperialism and Qavam’. 

20 July—Further disorders took place in Tehran and more tha 
100 demonstrators were arrested. Clashes were also reported from 
Abadan and Kermanshah. 

21 July—After another day of rioting in which Communist elements 
mixed with pro-Moussadek demonstrators, the Shah sent for Qavam 


as-Saltana and accepted his resignation. A deputation of pro-Mou- Sijmdebat 
sadek deputies had informed the Shah earlier that unless Qavam wert he e3 
removed from office there would be widespread bloodshed and revol- Th 
tion. After Qavam’s resignation huge crowds attempted to raid hs onfis 
house but were prevented by guards who opened fire, killing three men. 0a cr 
The day’s casualties were reported to be at least twenty-five killed and 30 | 


over a hundred seriously injured. p Ma 

22 July—Reappointment of Dr Moussadek. The Shah t 31, 
appointed Dr Moussadek Prime Minister after he had received a vote Himpsadek 
of support from 61 of the 64 deputies present in the Majlis. No on Bigg asis. 
opposed him. Th 
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Anti-Shah demonstrations, in which Communist elements were 
ctive, led to further clashes with the police in Tehran. Demonstrators 
jemanded the immediate prosecution of Qavam as-Saltana and of those 
esponsible for the firing on demonstrators the day before. 

Oil Dispute. International Court’s finding (see United Nations, 
International Court of Justice). 

23 July—It was announced that the Chief of Staff, the Chief of Police, 
nd the Military Governor of Tehran had been dismissed for their re- 
sponsibility for the events of 21 July. Gen. Yazdanpanah was appointed 
hief of Staff and Gen. Sheibani Chief of Police. 

The Senate gave Dr Moussadek a vote of support by 33 to none with 
8 abstentions. 

24 July—The Majlis voted unanimously to proclaim 28 July a day of 
ational mourning for the ‘martyrs’ killed on 21 July. The Senate 
praesidium issued a statement congratulating Dr Moussadek on his 
‘ictory at the International Court and expressing sympathy with the 
martyrs’. 

25 July—The British Chargé d’Affaires had a long conference with 
Dr Moussadek at the latter’s request. 

27 July—New Government. Dr Moussadek’s new list of ten 
linisters was presented to the Majlis by Mr Bagher Kazemi, the 
Finance Minister and Deputy Prime Minister. Dr Moussadek took over 
he Ministry of War (renamed National Defence), and Mr Hussein 
Navab, Minister at The Hague, became Foreign Minister. 
Mr Kazemi said foreign policy would be based on the United 
Nations Charter and friendly relations with all countries on a basis of 
utual respect. The main points of the domestic programme were: 
eform of the electoral, press, administrative, banking, and financial 
aws ; the utilization of oil resources ; formation of rural councils; and the 
balancing of the budget by cuts in expenditure and an increase in direct, 
and, if necessary, indirect, taxation. 

28 July—The British Chargé d’ Affaires had a further talk with Dr 
Moussadek. (The British Foreign Office stated that during the talk 
Dr Moussadek withdrew an offer he had made at their first talk on 
25 July to resort to arbitration). 

29 July—The Majlis unanimously approved Dr Moussadek’s 
programme after the sole Opposition deputy had been forced to leave 

ecause of demonstrations in the public and press galleries, During the 
lebate several deputies shouted anti-American slogans and demanded 


wert he expulsion of U.S, military advisers. 
volu- The Majlis also. approved unanimously a motion calling for the 
1 his onfiscation of Qavam as-Saltana’s property. The matter was referred 


0 a committee. 
30 July—The British Bank of Iran and the Middle East closed. 
Martial law was prolonged for another month by decree. 


| It 31 July—The Majlis approved a single-clause Bill giving Dr Mous- 
vote Mime2dek full powers to fulfil his nine-point programme on an experimental 
) one Dasis, 


The National Front newspaper Bakhtar-e-emruz reported that Dr 
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Persia (continued) : 
Moussadek and the Shah had agreed that no foreign diplomat shou 
have an audience of the Shah without Dr Moussadek’s approval ay 
that during audiences the Foreign Minister should be present. 

Great Britain. Tehran Radio denied that Dr Moussadek had mi 
any proposal for arbitration to Mr Middleton, the British Charg 
d’ Affaires. 

2 Aug.—The Senate gave Dr Moussadek an overwhelming vote d 
confidence. There were no opposing votes and only one abstentic 

3 Aug.—The single-clause Bill to give Dr Moussadek full powersig 
economic, banking, judicial, administrative, military, and _financ 
matters for the coming six months was approved in the Majlis by % 
overwhelming majority. ; 

The Majlis also approved a Bill calling on the Government tot 
Qavam as-Saltana and confiscate all his property with the exception (/Mituti 
5 m. rials to be set aside for his family. D CO“ 

The appointments of three new generals and the resignation fr ar | 
health reasons of Gen. Yazdanpanah, Chief of Staff of the Armd fBomm 
Forces, were announced. inist 

Princess Ashraf, twin sister of the Shah, who was known tok e A 
sympathetic to political opponents of Dr Moussadek, left PersiliiiMct w: 
accompanied by the Shah’s brother, Prince Ali Reza. d. TI 

4 Aug.—The Senate approved the Biil to give Dr Moussadek fil 
powers, but referred to committee the section of the Bill confiscating 
Qavam as-Saltana’s properties. 

In broadcasts on the eve of the forty-seventh anniversary of th 
constitution both the Shah and Dr Moussadek congratulated the peopk 
on Persia’s ‘victory’ at The Hague. 

5 Aug.—The Shah received leaders of both Houses of Parliament 
He thanked Dr Moussadek for his services at The Hague and pledgei 
his full support for the new Government in carrying out reform 

Dr Hassan Emami, who was elected president of the Majlis by ant- 
Moussadek deputies six weeks earlier and who fled the country afte 
the recent riots, offered his resignation in a message from Geneva. 

6 Aug.—The committee formed to investigate the ‘guilt’ of Qavam 
as-Saltana and certain army officers announced that they had received 
a letter from Qavam denying responsibility for the actions which led 
the riots of 19-21 July, and challenging the confiiscation of his propett 
as unconstitutional. 

Gen. Mahumud Baharmast was appointed Chief of Staff of the army. 


poviet 

PORTUGAL. 26 July et. seq.—Macao frontier incident (see Chind) to 
at tl 

PUERTO RICO. 25 July—New Constitution. A new constitute #@Meadin 
came into force under which Puerto Rico assumed the status of a sel of inte 
governing ‘free commonwealth’ closely associated with the Unite 31. 
States and with complete control of domestic affairs. The power of teiiisenter 
U.S. Congress to repeal insular laws was abolished and the way RF our 
open for separate statehood at a later date. meseven 
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)MALIA. 2 Aug.—Disorders. During a private visit to Kismayu 

the Secretary-General of the Italian trustee administration, two 
rabinieri and a Somali inspector were stabbed to death and twelve 
srsons were wounded by a mob of about 100 demonstrators. 


0UTH AFRICA. 18 July—Natal. The Natal Council of the United 
Yemocratic Front held its first meeting and decided to call a con- 
rence of Natal’s elected representatives to implement the Provincial 
ouncil’s resolution of 4 June. The Council passed resolutions setting 
t its objectives as: (1) to ensure by lawful means the Government’s 
feat at the next election; (2) to reclaim and legally entrench the spirit 
dintentions of the inter-State contract entered into after a referendum 
the people of Natal at the time of the Union; (3) to co-ordinate and 
nake effective all democratic resistance in Natal to any illegal or uncon- 
itutional act which might be taken by the Government and to that end 
» co-operate with the United Front throughout South Africa. 

21 July—Separate Representation of Voters’ Act. The judicial 
ommittee of the High Court of Parliament met to hear the Prime 
inister’s application for a review by the High Court of Parliament of 
e Appeal Court’s finding that the Separate Representation Voters’ 
Act was invalid. Only the Nationalist members of the committee attend- 
d. The chairman announced that three of the Opposition members had 
esigned and had not yet been replaced. 

30 July—Resistance Campaign. Raids were made by the police 
n the offices and homes of officials of non-European organizations in 
he principal towns throughout the country. They had warrants 
uthorizing them to seize documents connected with the resistance 
lampaign. 09 
4 Aug.—The secretary of the South African Indian Congress said 
at 1,635 non-Europeans had been arrested so far in the passive 
sistance campaign against apartheid and curfew regulations. 

Mr Swart, Minister of Justice, gave a warning that legislation might 
be introduced to combat the campaign. He said organized law-breaking, 
imed at provoking the Government, had created a serious situation 
d could not be tolerated. 


SUDAN. 24 July—Egypt. It was announced that because of events in 
gypt the Mahdi had postponed indefinitely his visit there. 


SWEDEN. 17 July—U.S.S.R. Loss of Aircraft in the Baltic. A 
poviet reply to the Swedish Note of 1 July was received. It rejected 
s contrary to the evidence of the Russian airmen the Swedish assertion 
hat the lost Catalina was unarmed and repeated that it had fired at the 
eading Russian fighter. The Note also rejected the Swedish suggestion 
of international arbitration in the dispute. 

31 July—Two Swedes, Fritjof Enbom and Hugo Gjerswold, were 
sentenced to hard labour for life for espionage on behalf of Russia. 
“our others accused received sentences ranging from eight months to 
meseven years. Enbom was also fined 10,000 crowns, the amount paid 
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Sweden (continued) ’ 
him over ten years by the Soviet Embassy, and was ordered to pay jj 
defence costs. 

5 Aug.—U.S.S.R. Loss of Swedish Aircraft. A further Note on 
loss of the two Swedish aircraft over the Baltic was handed to the So 
Ambassador. It accused the Soviet Government of lack of co-operati 
in efforts to clarify the circumstances and expressed ‘surprise 
regret’ at the Soviet refusal to agree that the issue be referred jo 
International Court. It also reserved the Government’s full right 
take up the matter again in the form and at the time it found suitat 

Soviet Espionage. A second Note delivered to the Soviet Amb 
sador asked the Soviet Government to order its diplomatists in Swedg 
to stop spying on Swedish military establishments. It referred to ty 
trial of the Enbom spy ring and declared that it had been established by 
the sentence rendered that the principal defendant had been employ 
and paid by representatives of the Soviet Intelligence Service. 


TUNISIA. 27 July—Reform Decrees. M. Baqqush, Prime Ministe 
issued a statement declaring that the Government had not been called 
to discuss, and still less to negotiate, the principles of the propos 
French reforms: its function had been limited to preparing the tems 
The decision for acceptance or non-acceptance rested entirely with th 
Bey. 
28 July—M. de Hautecloque, the Resident-General, submitted th 
text of the reform decrees to the Bey, who asked leave to study them 
two or three months. 
29 July—A bomb exploded in a travel office in Tunis causing 
tensive damage but no casualties. 
31 July—Another bomb exploded in Tunis with similar results. 
It was agreed between the Bey, the Resident General, and Ml 
Baqqush, the Prime Minister, that the Bey should examine the textd 
the reform decrees with M. Baqqush. 
1 Aug.—Bey’s Meeting with Notables. The Bey received abot 
forty religious, political, business, and trade union leaders, includitg 
several members of the former Nationalist Government of M. Chenil 
and consulted them about the reform decrees. They set up a committe 
of fourteen members to study the question. 
3 Aug.—Terrorism. Two men were killed and five persons wounded 
when terrorists fired on a crowd at Sousse. 
The trade union organization, affiliated to the Neo-Destounit 
Party, acclaimed the Bey as a ‘truly democratic sovereign’ at a meeillf 
in Tunis. 
6 Aug.—Reforms. The French authorities gave details of t 
modifications accepted after the Tunisian cabinet’s examination of tl 
reforms. They provided that: a Tunisian vice-president of the a 
ministrative tribunal should assist the French president; that the 
chairman of each municipal council would be ipso facto the Caid 
local delegate of the Bey; and that, although examinations for admit 
strative posts would be open only to Tunisians, if there were not en 
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nisians available vacancies might be filled by French metropolitan 
cials seconded on a temporary basis or, if these were not available, 
r local French residents. 

Neo-Destour statement (see France). 


D NATIONS 
ternational Court of Justice 
22 July—Anglo-Persian Oil Dispute. The Court upheld by nine 
tes to five the Persian objection that it had no jurisdiction in the case 
ought by the United Kingdom against Persia (see pp. 393-394). 
Arnold McNair, the British president of the Court, concurred in the 
cision. The Court based its finding on the Persian interpretation of 
e Persian declaration of acceptance of the Court’s compulsory juris- 
ction according to which such jurisdiction was limited to treaties 
bsequent to the declaration. The Court also found that the United 
ingdom Government was not a party to the 1933 agreement between 
e Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the Persian Government and that 
e agreement did not in any way regulate relations between the two 
overnments. 
The Court declared in its judgement that the interim measures 
dicated by the Court on 5 July 1951 ceased to be operative and that 
¢ provisional measures lapsed at the same time. 


NITED STATES. 18 July—Middle East Oil. The Mutual Security 
gency suspended the provision of U.S. financial aid for supplies of 
iddle East oil to Britain and European countries. This action followed 
bmplaints by the Agency to the Department of Justice that three 
erican oil companies had overcharged by $50 m. during 1949-51 on 
les of Middle East oil to Europe financed by U.S. dollars. 

19 July—Economic Report. President ‘Truman sent to Congress 
is mid-year economic report in which he again deplored the tendency 
) restrict imports and said that U.S. foriegn aid would need to be 
pplemented and increasingly supplanted by ‘a more natural flow of 
pital’ to other countries. He denied that the U.S. security programmes 
hreatened the country’s economy and pointed out: (1) that the per 
ipita income (even after adjustments for price changes computed after 
xes) had risen about 40 per cent since 1939; (2) that gross national 
oduction had increased by almost go per cent over 1939, industrial 
tput by roo per cent, and farm output by about 33 per cent; and (3) 
hat the annual rate of business investment and equipment, based on 
051 prices, had risen from $14,000 m. to about $38,000 m. He 
ecclared that by 1960 the United States could increase its total annual 
utput from the current level of about $340,000 m. to nearly $100,000 m. 
cher in real terms and could add at least 4 m. to the 62-5 m. currently 
ployed in civilian pursuits. 

Naval Programme. The Secretary of the Navy announced details 
the $513 m. naval shipbuilding programme for 1953 which included 
second 60,000-ton aircraft carrier of the Forrestal class, a second 
clear submarine, an attack submarine, three destroyers, two ocean 
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United States (continued) 
escorts, thirty minesweepers, two store ships, and 350 landing ¢ 
‘Conversions involved two Essex class carriers and two heavy cruisen: 

20 July—Chief of Naval Operations in Formosa (see Formosa). 

21 July—tTariffs. President Truman overrode recommendations ¢ 

the Tariff Commission and refused to restrict garlic imports. 

Japan. Discussions among representatives of the United: Kingdon) 

United States, France, and Japan opened in New York on Japan’sp 
war external debts. 

23 July—Request for Soviet intervention with Communist Ching 
and North Korean Governments re Geneva Convention on prisoner 

war (see U.S.S.R.). 

24 July—Korea. The State Department announced that the Unite 
States had requested the International Committee of the Red Cross 
contact the North Korean and Chinese Communist Governments with 

a view to securing an agreement on the humanitarian treatment d 
prisoners. 

25 July—End of Steel Strike. The strike, which had lasted fifty 

four days, was called off after agreement had been reached betwee 
Mr Murray, head of the United Steelworkers’ Union, and Mr Fairles, 
president of the United States Steel Corporation and spokesman of 
six major steel companies. The agreement provided for a wage increay 
of 16 cents an hour retroactive to 1 March and other benefits amounting 
to about 5 cents an hour, paid holidays, and a union shop allowi 
certain exemptions from membership. 

Dr Steelman, Director of Defence Mobilization, announced that tle 
steel industry would be allowed to increase the price of steel by $5: 
a ton, as opposed to the increase of $2°84 a ton which was the limt 
authorized by the price stabilization authority. 

Puerto Rica: new constitution (see Puerto Rica). 

26 July—Democratic Presidential Candidate. Governor Stevet- 
son of Illinois was nominated Democratic candidate for the Presideng 
‘on the third ballot at the Democratic Convention in Chicago. He secured 
6174 votes against Senator Kefauver’s 2754 and Senator Russell’s 261 
votes. Senator Sparkman of Alabama was unanimously nominated tht 
Party’s candidate for Vice-President. 

Protest to Russia against Soviet propaganda. posters and ‘Hat 
America’ campaign (see U.S.S.R.). 

28 July—U.S. Statement re Austrian legislation concerning formt 
Nazis (see Austria). 

Steel. The defence production administrator issued a statemetl 
outlining a strict programme to prevent ‘mad scrambling’ for steel anf 
to ensure that military requirements should be met. 

29 July—Aid to France. M. Bonnet, the French Ambassador, aftett 
conversation at the State Department, said that he had sought clarific 
tion of an American Note of 25 July which had declared that the Freat 
request for $625 m. in military aid could not be met. Because of th 
Congressional cuts the United States could only extend $184 ® 

30 July—Mr Acheson, Secretary of State, told the Pres that tht 
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st submitted by the French of off-shore purchases which they wanted 
. United States to make in France had been reviewed in the light of 
¢ money available. Although additional funds might be approved 
er in the year, he could see no hope that the total would be anything 
e the French total requested. 

Industrial Production. The Federal Reserve Board announced 
at as a result of the steel strike the index of industrial production had 
en by 4 per cent in June to 203 per cent of the 1935-9 average: it 
edicted a further fall of 5 per cent in July. 

31 July—Tin Imports. Restrictions were lifted on the purchase of 
abroad by private dealers for domestic use. 

1 Aug.—U.S.-U.K. agreement on tin purchases (see Great Britain). 
2 Aug.—Ratification of Bonn Agreement and N.A.T.O. Proto- 
ol. President Truman ratified the convention of 26 May on relations 
tween France, Great Britain, the United States, and western Ger- 
nany. He also ratified the protocol of 27 May to the North Atlantic 
reaty Organization which, by means of reciprocal E.D.C.-N.A.T.O. 
arantees, provided for the inclusion of west Germany in the western 
efence system. 

Far East Trade. Talks between British, Canadian, French, American, 
d Japanese representatives on security export control, with particular 
ference to Far East trade, ended after recommendations with respect 
) Japanese participation had been formulated for consideration by the 
overnments concerned. 

4 Aug.—Effect of Steel Strike. The Army announced a strict 
tion of ammunition larger than - 50 calibre for use by any but units 
action or troops destined for combat in Korea. The Assistant Secretary 
the Army said that the steel strike had cost the army about 37 per cent 
its panned ammunition production for the current year. ; 
Pacific Council meeting in Honolulu (see Pacific Council). 

5 Aug—Communism. Fourteen Communists were convicted by 
e Federal Court in Los Angeles of conspiring to teach and advocate 
e violent overthrow of the U.S. Government. 


oe Ph gen gre Note re loss of Swedish aircraft over the Baltic 
weden). 

23 July—Papal letter to Russian people (see Vatican City). 

United States: Korea. The Government received a Note from the 
Jnited States asking that the Soviet Union use its good offices with the 
North Korean and Chinese Communist Governments to make: them 
omply with the Geneva Convention on prisoners of war. The Note laid 
pecial emphasis on: (1) the Communists’ refusal to allow inspection of 
risoner camps by an impartial international body; (2) the non-delivery 
relief parcels; (3) the placing of camps near military objectives. 

26 July—U.S. Protest. The U.S. Ambassador presented a strong 
rotest against the display in Moscow of propaganda posters showing 
oviet aircraft shooting down American aircraft. The aircraft represent- 
Kl were those involved in recent incidents in the Baltic, in Korea, and off 
Hungary. After pointing out that the Soviet Union had never admitted 
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U.S.S.R. (continued) 
shooting down the aircraft depicted on the posters, the Note ren 
U.S. charges against the Soviet Union of having shot down these ; 
craft in the Baltic and the Far East outside Soviet territorial wate, 
Representations were also made about the ‘Hate America’ campaj 
being conducted in the Soviet Union. 

5 Aug.—Swedish Note re loss of Swedish aircraft and Soviet espig 
age in Sweden (see Sweden). 


VATICAN CITY. 23 July—The Vatican issued the text of an apostoly 
letter addressed by the Pope to ‘all the peoples of Russia’. In it the Ps 
recalled the relations of the Russians with the Holy See through tk 
ages and emphasized that in the Second World War the Pope ki 
remained impartial and shown no hostility even to those countries ij 
which attempts had been made to root out the Christian faith. Whiley 
loved all peoples he had condemned and rejected the ‘errors which tk 
promoters of atheistic Communism teach’, but he did not turn a 
those in error but desired that they should return to the right path. He 
was well aware that many Russians still preserved their Christian faith 
and in particular venerated the Virgin Mary, and where that faith 
sincere and deep the hope of salvation was never lacking. The Po 
prayed to the mother of God that Christian faith might be strengthened 
and extended among the Russian peoples and that Catholics there might 
‘resist with fearless fortitude the assaults of the impious, if necessay 
even unto death’, that just liberty might be restored to all and in th 
first place to the Church, and peace come to Russia and all throughot 
the world. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 27 July—Trieste. In a speech at Glina, Marshal Ti 
reaffirmed Yugoslavia’s readiness to negotiate with Italy over Tries 
but said there could be no question of Yugoslavia giving»up any ter: 
tory. He doubted the sincerity of Italy’s professed readiness to negotiatt 
and asked for concrete proposals. He also referred to an Italian campaigt 
to prevent western arms deliveries to Yugoslavia. 

4 Aug.—Price Reductions. Reductions of six, seven, and ti 
dinars per kilo in the respective prices of bread, wheat, lard, and sugt 
were announced. 

A further decree abolished the last item of rationing, namely hous: 
hold fuel, and reduced transport charges on household fuel by 7 
per cent. 
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